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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


THE MERCHANT. 
Here is a merchant, sitting on a bale of goods, 





watching the ships as they come in. There is one 
of his own, which he has been anxiously looking 
for and he fears it is lost; so he feels uneasy-and 
restless, and in his moments of leisure he walks 
down to the wharf and strains his eyes, as if he 


. could see far away across the blue ocean and 


learn its fate. When he goes to rest at night he 
does not sleep soundly and sweetly; he dreams of 
josses and failures, and wakes in the morning with 
a flushed cheek and a fevered head, to pursue the 
toils of yesterday. I often think poor people 
would not be quite so envious of their rich’ neigh- 
bors if they knew how much anxiety riches always 
bring with them, and how much constant care is 
necessary in order to preserve them; and, not- 
withstanding all this care, riches often take to 
themselves wings and fly away. Even if they do 
not, they are so seldom well employed, that, in 
many cases, they but put into the owner’s hands 
the means of destroying himself, both for this world 
and the next. Now perhaps you’ll think it hard 
to believe all this, as you see your rich neighbor 
dashing past you in his splendid carriage, some 
fine sunshiny afternoon for a drive in the country, 
while you are plodding along on foot, and are glad 
to step aside to get rid of the dust he raises. 

But, stop aminute; do you remember when you 
were a little boy or girl, longing for some splendid 
toy of a New Year’s day, and thinking how very, 
very happy you should be if you could only pos- 
sess it. Perhaps your kind parents purchased it 
for you, though they could ill afford it, and you 
were as much overjoyed as you expected to be. 
When you went to bed at night, you placed it ona 
chair by your bed or somewhere near, where your 
eye could rest upon it as soon as you woke, and 
you rose an hour earlier in order to play with it 
enough before you went to school. Well, all that 
day it looked very beautiful to you, and you 
brought all your little schoolm tes in to see it, and 
they admired it as much as yourself. Well, after 
you had shewn it to them all, and every body had 
done praising it and saying how preity! you began 
to grow tired of it. It didn’t look half as well to 
you as it did at first, and you wondered how you 
could ever think it was so necessary to your hap- 
piness. Well, very likely while you were having 
these feelings about it, some poor little ragged 
boy, who saw you with it in your hand, might be 
almost ready to cry with envy as he looked at you, 
thinking what a happy little fellow you must be, to 
have such a splendid toy. 

Now, the rich man you are envying is just like 
what you usedto be. He has ridden so often in 
that beautiful carriage, that he cares no more 
about it, thap you do for the old arm chair by your 
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kitchen fire. He rides out, to be sure, because 
he don’t know what to do with himself ai home: 
but he don’t enjoy it as you suppose; for in the 
first place, it is, as I said before, an old story to 
him, and besides, having nothing to do, he feels 
unhappy and very likely has a bad headache froin 
eating too much dinner. The fields don’t look as 
green to him, or the sky as blue, or those floating 
clouds as beautiful, as they do to your eye, 
and all because he is an idle, selfish man, who 
thinks of nothing but gratifying his own taste, aud 
is trying in vain to please himself. Ah! my dear 
little friends, the old proverb is a true one, ‘‘ allis 
not gold, that glitters!’ But become a possessor 
of the pearl of great price, and you will be rich in- 
deed. ‘Then, whatever other losses you may meet 
with, this treasure will always be safe, and as val- 
uable to you as at the moment when you were 
first happy enough to call it your own. H. 








BMEORALITY. 








WAR AND GLORY. 

The following excellent satire on war and 
glory, is said to have been written by Dr. Johnson. 

An old vulture was sitting on a naked promi- 
nence, with her young about her, whom she was 
instructing in the arts of a vulture’slife, and prepar- 
ing by her last lecture, for their final dismission to 
the mountains and the skies. 

**My children,” said the old vulture, ‘‘ you 
will. the less want my instructions because you 
have had my practice before your eyes; you have 
seen me snatch from the farm the household fowl, 
‘ou have seen me seize the teveret in the bush, 
and the kid in the pasture; you know how to 
fix your talons, and how to balance your flight 
when you are laden with your prey. But you re- 
member the taste of more delicious food—I have 
often regaled you with the flesh of man.” 

**Tell us,” said the young vultures, ‘‘ where 
man may be found, and how he may be known; 
his flesh is surely the natural food of the vulture. 
Why have you never brought a man in your talons 
to the nest’”’ 

‘*He is too bulky,” said the mother; ‘‘ when 
we find a man, we can only tear away his flesh, 
and leave his bones upon the ground.” 

‘Since man is so big,” said the young ones, 
‘*how do you kill him? You are afraid of the 
wolf and the bear; by what power are vultures 
superior to man? Is man more defenceless than 
a sheep?” 

‘© We have not the strength of man,”’ returned 
the mother, ‘‘and I am sometimes in doubt 
whether we have the subtilty; and the vulture 
would seldom feed upon his flesh, had not nature, 
that devoted him to our uses, infused into him a 
strange ferocity, which [ had never observed in 
any other being that feeds upon the earth. Two 
herds of men will often meet and shake the earth 
with noise, and fill the air with fire. When you 
hear noise, and see fire, with flashes along the 
ground, hasten to the place with your swiftest 
wing, for men are surely destroying one another; 
you will then find the ground smoking with blood 
and covered with carcasses, of which many are 
dismembered and mangled, for the convenience of 
the vulture.” 

**But when men have killed their prey,” said 
the pupil, ‘‘ why do they not eat it? When the 
wolf has killed a sheep, he suffers not the vulture 
to touch it till he is satisfied himself. Is not man 
another kind of wolf?” 

‘**Man,” said the-mother, ‘‘is the only beast 
who kills that which he does not devour, and this 











quality makes him so much a benefactor to our 
species,” 

‘**Tf men kill our prey, and lay it in our way,” 
said the young one, ‘‘ what need shall we have of 
laboring for ourselves?” 

‘** Because man will, sometimes,” replied the 
mother, ‘‘ remain for a long time quiet in his den. 
The old vultures will tell you when you are to 
watch his motions, When you see men in 
great numbers moving close together, like a flock 
of storks, you may conclude that they are hunt- 
ing, and that you will soon revel in human blood.” 

‘** But still,” said the young one, ‘‘] would. 
gladly know the reason of this mutual slaughter; 
I could never kill what I could not eat.” 

‘* My child,” said the mother, ‘‘ this is a ques- 
tion which I cannot answer, though I am reckon- 
ed the most subtle bird of the mountain. When I 
was young, I used frequently to visit the aerie of 
an old vulture, who ‘dwelt upon the Carpathian 
rocks; he had made many observations; he knew 
the places that afforded prey, around his habita- 
tion, as far in every direction as the strongest 
wing can fly between the rising and setting of the 
summer sun; he had fed, year after year, on the 
entrails of men. His opinion was, that men had 
only the appearance of animal life, being really 
vegetables, with a power of motion; and that as 
the boughs of an oak are dashed together by the 
storm, that swine may fatten en the falling acorns, 
so men are, by some unaccountable power, driven 
one against another till they lose their motion, that 
vultures may be fed. Others think they have ob- 
served something of contrivance and policy among 
these mischievous beings; and those that hover 
more closely around them, pretend that there is 
in every herd, one that gives directions to the rest, 
and seems to be more eminently delighted with a 
wide carnage. What it is that entitl:s him to 
such pre-eminence we know not; he is seldom the 
biggest and swiftest, but he shows by his eager- 
ness and diligence that he is more than any of the 
others—a friend to the vultures.” 








NARRATIVE. 








THE COTTAGER, 


The overseer of a parish, on the borders of the 
New Forest in Hampshire, (England,) who had 
recently sustained a severe affliction in the illness 
and death of an excellent wife, was one morning 
wandering for a walk he knew not whither, when 
he was roused from his meditations by the sight 
of a cottage at no great distance, where lived a 
poor woman who had recently applied for paro- 
chial relief. She wasthe mother of a large family, 
and it was illness that had compelled her to make 
the humbling application. 

No sooner did he find himself near the cottage, 
than he resolved to inquire of the afflicted inmate 
whether any thing could be done to alleviate her 
sufferings. He found her half standing, half 
kneeling, at the washing-tub; one foot being 
placed on the damp fluor, and the knee of the 
other leg resting on a chair, on the back of which 
she occasionally leaned for support. The follow- 
ing conversation then began: 

**Good morning, Mrs. West; how are you to- 
day?” 

rf Bad enough, sure kam. I wish I was dead.” 

‘*T see you are very bad; but remember that it 
is an awful thing to die!” 

‘*O, for the matter of that, I don’t know; but I 
am quite willing to go, whenever it may please 
God to take me!” 

‘*Remember that efter death comes the 
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judgment, and for that you are unprepared.” 

** I think I am quite as good as my neighbors.” 

** So you may be, and yet have no hope beyond 
the grave.” ; 

‘‘T am sure I never did anybody any harm in 
all my life.” 

** You think not; but I can prove that you are 
mistaken. I myself heard you swearing at your 
children, when you were all picking potatoes in 
my field last fall; and do you think that there is no 
harm in teaching your children to swear?” 

‘**T own one ought not to do so; but then the 
Almighty is very merciful, and won’t bear too 
hard upon us.” 

‘** All we can know of God’s mercy we must 
Jearn from the Bible, and there we read, that 
‘The Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh 
his name in vain.’ Now therefore it is quite cer- 
tain, that the foundation of your hope is not to be 

ound in the Bible.” 

‘* My cough is so bad I can’t talk to you.” 

‘** Well, though you can’t talk to me, I must 
say a few words to you before I go. I think you 
are in a very awful state. You are on the brink 
of the grave, and yet you are careless about eter- 
nity. ‘The hope which you have mentioned, that 
all will be right, because you have done no harm, 
is one which has deceived thousands, who never 
discovered their mistake until it was too late to 
rectify it. Now listen particularly for a minute 
ortwo. We are all sinners in the sight of God, 
and though some may be greater sinners than 
others, we all deserve to go to hell. But ‘ Jesus 
Christ came into the world to save sinners,’ even 
the very chief; and so, ‘ whosoever believeth in 
him shall not perish, but have everlasting life.’ 
Now, in order to this, we must have new hearts. 
‘ We must be born again,’ and then old things 
will pass away, and all things will become new. 
Unless we are born again. we cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God. You will find it so, if you 
read the third chapter of the gospel according to 
St. John. Promise me that you will read it.” 

The poor woman here manifested so much im- 
patience that he rose to be gone. In passing to 
the door he said, ‘‘ One object which I had in 
view in calling this morning, was to inquire wheth- 
er I can send you any thing that you would relish?” 

‘© Thank you, sir, but all things are alike to me. 
T can’t relish any thing; but it won’t be for long. 
The doctor tells me that he can do nothing for 
me, but just give me a little stuff to quiet my 
cough.” 

‘Then think of what I have said. If your 
time be but short, so much the greater reason 
have you to improve the little that remains, Good 
morning.” 

Reflecting on this melancholy case, as he re- 
turned to his own dwelling, the visiter thought it 
an altogether hopeless one in regard to both 
worlds; the body wasting with the ravages of dis- 
ease, and the mind given over to strong delusion; 
refusing to listen to instruction, and treating the 
most awful subject of contemplation with careless- 
ness and even with levity. What, indeed, could 
be more unpromising? Hecuuld not but be thank- 
ful for the happy contrast which had been pre- 
sented to his view in his own family. There it 
had been seen, that the influence of piety can 
smooth the path to the grave, and throw upon its 
darkness the light ofimmortality. His meditations 
then reverted to their former topic. He thought 
of the chasm which death had made in his own 
once cheerful, but now dreary and forsaken home; 
and when he arrived there, he had almost fergot- 
ten his visit to the cottage. Perhaps he would 
hardly have thought of it again, but for the fol- 
lowing circumstance, which took place a few weeks 
afterwards. 

**T hope, sir,” said a laborer, who had been 
shown into the parlor, ‘‘ you will excuse my mak- 
ing so bold; but would you be so kind, sir, as to 
come and see my wife? I can’t think what’s 
come toher. She is reading her Bible, and cry- 
ing over it, from morning till night; and talking 
about you, sir, and Jesus Christ, and the new 


birth! and yet she says, sir, that she is quite hap- 
py, and that old things are all taken away! To my 
mind, sir, she is downright crazy; but 1 should 
like you to see her, and tell me what you think. 
And she wants to see you; she has been wishing to 
send to you ever so many times, only J would not 
let her; but I found she would give me no peace, 
sir, and so I promised to come tnyself.”’ 

It was not long before this summons was obey- 
ed. Disease had made alarming progress. The 
afflicted inmate was now unable to leave her bed. 
Her kind visiter entered the room where consump- 
tion was completing its work, and there, at inter- 
vals, as the cough would allow, he heard the fol- 
lowing narrative: 

‘*T bless God, sir, that ever you called to see 
me in my affliction. I hope you will forgive my 
treating you. so rudely when you came. I knew 
no better then; and I was angry with you because 
you did not think so well of me as I did of myself; 
but I know better now. I feel myself a poor lost 
sinner, but I cast myself on Him who is able to 
save; and J hope I can say, ‘In the Lord have I 
righteousness and strength.’ Though I treated 
you so rudely a fortnight ago, and hardly listened 
to what you said, there was one thing which I 
could not forget. You told me about being born 
again, and told me to read some chapter in the 
Testament which would explain it. While I was 
looking after little matters about the house, and 
trying to think of other things, I caught myself 
several times saying, loud enough for any one to 
hear, ‘‘ Have I been born again?’ Wherever I 
went, and whatever I did, it was still the same; 
the only thing I could think about was, ‘‘ Have I 
been born again?” I then tried to remember what 
chapter it was you told me to read; and so I took 
down the Bible, and looked inthe New Testament 
till I found the one I wanted. But when I had 
found it, it still seemed very hard to know what it 
meant; and so I prayed in my poor way, as well 
as I was able, that God would teach me what is 
meant by being born again; and that if I were 
not fit to die and go to heaven, he would make 
me so. 

‘*] had just been praying in this way, when my 
eldest boy came running into the room with a tract, 
that some ladies had thrown out of a carriage into 
the road. 

‘* This little book, sir, told me that being born 
again was the same thing as having a new heart, 
and being made like Christ. 
what I felt when I came to be quite sure that I 
could never go to heaven without being born 
again, and just as sure that I had never known 
any thing about it. But J read my Bible again, 
and I found that there was mercy for the chief of 


sinners. Then I said, if so, why not for me? 
And I have found mercy. I feel asI never felt 
before. I seem to be in a new world. ‘Old 


things are passed away, and all things are become 
new.” Iam not afraid to die, for I believe in 
Him who is ‘ the resurrection and the life;’ and 
therefore, ‘to live is Christ, to die is gain.’ ” 

Here is presented to the reader but a faiat 
sketch of the change which divine grace wrought 
in the heart of this dying cottager. It may, per- 
haps, be imagined, that the contrast between the 
first and second interviews, as described above, is 
too strongly drawn. But that is not the case. 
The fact was, as her husband had stated, that she 
had been, day after day, reading the word of God, 
from morning till night, and reading it too with 
earnest prayer, and the consequence was, that ina 
short time she had become better acquainted with 
its doctrines, precepts, and promises, than multi- 
tudes who have listened to the preaching of the 
gospel all their lives. 

The subject of the foregoing narrative lived 
much longer than had been expected. She seem- 
ed to be kept al‘ve for the purpose of showing to 
those around her the reality of her conversion; 
and when she died it was with a hope full of im- 
mortality. This is one of the instances which en- 





courages us not to despair or neglect the most 
desperate cases; but there is nothing in it to en- 


1 cannot tell you} 





courage carelessness or putting off attending to 
the concerns of the soul.—London Magazine. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A TALK WITH MY LITTLE DAUGHTER—No 8. 

Elizabeth. You said, mother, you would give 
me some account of ‘the accidents which occur in 
coal mines. I long to have you begin, for I think 
they must be very interesting. 

Mother. They certaialy are very dreadful, and 
occur in various ways. Sometimes the roof falls 
in, and the miners are buried alive. Sometimes 
by a sudden explosion, they are burnt to death. 
Sometimes the mines are so near the sea, that by 
a sudden burst of water, the miners are either 
drowned, or driven into a remote part of the pit, 
and there left to perish. Sometimes the air be- 
comes so poisonous, that they die from suffocation. 

Sometimes the mines take fire spontaneously. 
In the state of Pennsylvania, in the county of 
Schuylkill, a coal mine has been on fire for a 
number of years. The smoke is occasionally 
seen, rising from the ground in a number of places, 
and sometimes the fire is distinctly seen. 

A coal mine, owned by a Mr. Doren, near the 
city of Pittsburg, took fire, and in order to smother 
it, they stopped it upclosely at the mouth. After 
allowing time for the fire to become extinguished, 
it was opened, and Mr. Doren, taking two men 
with him, entered with lights. Having proceeded 
a little distance, their lights suddenly went out, 
and the men were almost suffocated. Mr. Doren 
being near the mouth succeeded in getting out, 
though with difficulty. The other two sank down, 
and were entirely overcome. This was occasion- 
ed by the poisonous air which had accumulated 
while the pit was closed. As soon as Mr. Doren 


came out, a man by the name of McCord, en- ~- 


tered, with the hope ef saving those in the mine 
who were dying from suffocation. But on reach- 
ing them, he was nearly overcome himself, and 
taking one of them, endeavored to retreat. But 
in spite of all his efforts, he fell down near the 
mouth of the pit, and would have lost his life, had 
not some persons, near the entrance, made all 
possible efforts to get him out. The two men 
who entered with Mr Doren, were dead when 
taken out, and Mr. Doren, and Mr. McCord mere- 
ly escaped with their lives, 

E. How, suddenly these men were called into 
eternity, were they not, mother? 

M. Very suddenly and unexpectedly indeed; 
and whenever you hear of sudden deaths, whether 
by accident or in any other way, you should re- 
gard it as the voice of Providence saying unto you, 
‘Be ye also ready, for in such an hour as ye 
think not, the Son of man cometh.” 

And now I will give you an account of another 
accident, which occurred in Newcastle, England, 
and which, I hope, will lead you to feel the im- 
portance of loving and serving God, now, in the 
days of your youth. ‘*By a sudden burst of 
water into one of these mines, thirty-five men, 
and forty-one lads were driven into a distant part 
of the pit, from which there was no possibility of 
return, until the water should be drawn off. 
While this was effecting, though all possible 
means were used, the whole number died from 
starvation or suffocation. When the bodies were 
drawn up from the pit, seven of the youth were 
discovered ina cavern, separate from the rest. 
Among these was one of peculiarly moral and re- 
ligious habits, whose daily reading the sacred 
Scriptures to his widowed mother, when he came 
up from his labors, had formed the solace of her 
lonely condition. After his funeral a sympathis- 
ing friend of the neglected poor went to visit her; 
and while the mother showed him, as a relic of 
her son, his Bible, worn and soiled with constant 
perusal, he happened to cast his eyes on a candle 
box, with which, as a miner, he had been furnish- 
ed, and which had been brought up from the pit with 
him; and there he discovered the following affect- 
ing record of the filial affection and steadfast piety 
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ofthe youth. In the darkness of the suffocating 
pit, with a bit of pointed iron, he had engraved on the 
box his last message to his mother, in these words: 
* Fret not, my Dear Mother, for we were singing 
and praising God while we had time. Mother, fol- 
low God more than I did. Joseph be a good lad to 
God and mother.’ ” R. E. 











Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
JEWISH ANTIQUITIES--No. 11. 


The Pasaover, and Feast of Pentecost.—The 
Jews annually celebrated three feasts of more than 
ordinary solemnity, which were styled the three 
great feasts. At these periods ‘‘ the tribes went 
up, the tribes of the Lord, to worship,” and ‘‘ Mt. 
Zion the city of the great king ”’ was thronged by 
avast assemblage of worshippers. The first of 
these was the Passover. This was instituted to 
celebrate the deliverance of the Israelites from 
Egypt, and especially their exemption from the 
great and last plague, when the angel of the Lord 
passed over the houses of the Israelites, while he 
visited in wrath the dwellings of the Egyptians. 
All males over twelve years of age were obliged 
to go up to the feast, except those who were pre- 
vented by some infirmity. In the time of our 
Saviour, its observance was burdened by many 
forms and “‘ traditions of men,”’ but when institu- 
ted in Egypt its observance was as follows. Dur- 
ing its continuance they abstained from unleaven- 
ed bread. A kid, or lamb, without spot or blem- 
ish, was selected for each family. ‘This was kept 
from the tenth to the fourteenth day of the month, 
when it was put to death, all the males of the 
family assisting. At three in the afternoon, its 
blood was sprinkled upon the door-posts and lin- 
tels of the houses. Its flesh was roasted, and then 
eaten by the family, while standing, with shoes on 
their feet, their loins girded, and staves in their 
hands. The kid was to be eaten with bitter 
herbs—not a bone of it was to be broken, and 
none of the flesh might be kept until morning. 
In all these respects, the paschal lamb was an 
eminent type of Christ, ‘‘the Lamb of God, who 
taketh away the sins of the world.” He entered 
Jerusalem four days before his death. He died 
at the ‘‘ ninth hour” or at three in the afternoon, 
the assembled multitude uniting in his death. The 
roasting of the lamb was a type of the severity of 
his sufferings, even the spit being in the form of a 
cross, while ‘‘ not a bone of him was broken.” 
The bitter herbs, denote the penitence of those 
who partake of the Lord’s supper, while the man- 
ner in which the passover was eaten, is emblem- 
atical of the situation of those who count them- 
selves as ‘‘ strangers and pilgrims on the earth.” 
After the Jews were settled in the promised land, 
the observance of the Passover was somewhat 
changed, as they were then at rest. 

The second great feast was that of Pentecost, 
so called because it was kept on the 50th day 
after the first day of the unleavened bread; it was 
‘Iso called the Feast of Weeks, because kept 
seven weeks after the first day of unleavened 
bread. At this feast the first fruits were offered 
to the Lord. The tribes arrived in the vicinity of 
Jerusalem the night before the feast, and pitch- 
ed their tents, or lodged inthe open air. In the 
morning, each leader awoke his company, saying, 
‘** Arise! let us go up to Zion, to the Lord our 
God.” The procession was then formed, and the 
spectacle presented was truly imposing. Each per- 
son carried in his hand a-basket filled with fruit. 
Those of the rich were ornamented with gold or 
silver, and those of the poorer class, were made 
of wicker-work, and ornamented with flowers. 
Thus they ascended the mountain, while the sub- 
lime language of the 122d Psalm was chanted by a 
thousand voices, As the leader said, ‘‘Arise, &c.” 
the people answered, ‘‘I was glad when they said 
unto me, let us go into the house of the Lord;” 
and then as they entered the gate of Jerusalem, 
they chanted, ‘‘ Our feet shall stand within thy 
gates, O Jerusalem.” The people of the city then 
advancing to meet them took up the song, ‘‘ Pray 











for the peace of Jerusalem!” and then both join- 
ing in the chorus chanted, ‘‘ Peace be within thy 
walls, and prosperity within thy gates!” Thus 
they proceeded to the temple, where after waving 
their offerings before the Lord, they presented 
them to his appointed ministers. It was during 
this feast that God descended on Mount Sinai, to 
deliver the law. At a later period we find that 
‘*when the day of Pentecost was fuily come, they 
were all with one accord in one place.” Then it 
was that ‘‘ The Holy Ghost descended like a rush- 
ing mighty wind,” and that the gift of tongues was 
imparted to the apostles. And as Jerusalem at 
that period was filled with a multitude, not only 
from all Judea but from all countries, the miracle 
was thus apparent to all, and ‘‘ the fame thereof” 
spread over all the land. A. D. W. 


SABBATH SCHOOL. 


From the Christian Advocate and Journal. 
AN AFFECTING INCIDENT. 

Some time ago, while attending an eminent sur- 
geon, for the purpose of having an operation per- 
formed on one of my eyes, I met with the follow- 
ing case: One morning a friend of mine led into 
the saine room a fine looking young woman, who 
was completely blind and completely deaf. This 
sad condition had been brought on suddenly by a 
violent pain in the head. Her case was examined 
by a number of surgeons then present, all of whom 
pronounced it incurable. She was led back to the 
house of my friend, when she eagerly inquired 
what the doctor said about her case, and whether 
he could afford her any relief. ‘The onty method 
by which her inquiries could be answered was, by 
tapping her hand, which signified, No; and by 
squeezing it, which signified, Yes; for she could 
not hear the loudest noise, nor distinguish day 
from night. She had to receive for her answer on 
this occasion, the unwelcome tap, No. She burst 
into tears, and wept aloud in all the bitterness of 
despair. ‘* What,” said she, ‘‘ shall I never again 
see the light of day, nor hear a human voice? 
Must I remain incapable of al! social intercourse, 
shut up in silence and darkness while I live?” 
Again she wept! The scene was truly affecting. 
Had she been able to see, she might have been 
pointed to the Bible as a source of comfort. Had 
she been able to hear, words of consolation might 
have been spoken; but, alas! these avenues to the 
mind were closed, to be opened no more in this 
world. Her friends could pity, but they could not 
relieve; and what made her case still more de- 
plorable, she was an orphan; had no father or 
mother, or brother or sister t« pity and care for 
her. She was entirely dependent upon a few 
pious friends for her support. This she felt,—and 
continued to weep, till my friend, with great pres- 
ence of mind, took up the Bible, and placed it to 
her breast. She felt it and said, ‘‘ Is this the Bi- 
ble?”? She was answered that it was. She held 
it to her bosom, and said, ‘‘ This is the only com- 
fort I have left. Though I shall never be able to 
read it any more,” and began to repeat some of 
its promises: such as, ‘‘ Cast thy burden on the 
Lord, and he will sustain thee.” ‘* As thy day, 
so shall thy strength be.” ‘‘ Call upon me in the 
day of trouble, and I will deliver thee.” ‘* My 
grace is sufficient for thee,” &e. &c. Ina mo- 
ment she dried her tears, and became one of the 
happiest persons I ever saw. She never seemed to 
deplore her condition afterward. I have many times 
heard her tell of the strong consolations she felt. 
She appeared to enjoy uninterrupted communion 
with the Father of spirits. 

Happily for this young woman, she had been 
taken, when a very little girl, to a Methodist Sab- 
bath school, where she enjoyed the only opportu- 
nity she ever had of learning to read the Bible, 
and where she had committted to memory those 
passages of Scripture which now became her sol- 
ace and the food of her spirit. With what grati- 
tude she used to speak of her teachers, who, she 
said, not only taught her to read, but took pains to 
instruct her in the things that belonged to her 




















eternal peace! ‘‘ What would have become of 
me had I not then been taught the way of salvation? 
for now 1 am deprived of all outward means;” 
was her constant language. 

I never look into a Sabbath school, and notice 
the children repeating portions of God’s holy word, 
but I think of the above case. How precious was 
that handful of seed, cast in by some pious teach- 
er, who little thought, perhaps, at the time, that 
she was furnishing the only means of salvation to 
an immortal spirit! What multitudes will have to 
bless God in eternity for like instruction! Let 
not, then, our Sabbath school teachers, ever grow 
weary in well-doing, for in due season they shall 


reap their reward. T. B. of Winsted. 








THE POOR SUNDAY SCHOOL BOY. 

Little John was walking in the fields with his 
father one day, and, as they went along, John 
thought the stories which his father told him very 
interesting. Not a tree, a horse, a dog, but had 
some story connected with it. 

Presently they overtook a poor German boy, 
who had been picking up chips. He had a bas- 
ket full on his head, and, though it seemed quite 
heavy, he ran on as if very happy. 

‘* Father,”’ said John, ‘‘ can you tell me a story 
about a little boy like that?” ‘‘ Perhaps I can, 
my son, but suppose we follow him and, it may be 
that he will tell us one himself.” 

They followed the boy into a small one story 
house, with only one room, just large enough to 
contain a bed, a stove, two old trunks, a chair, 
and a few plates and cups, on a shelf in one cor- 
ner. John thought they must be very poor, and 
so they were, An old, pale looking man, and two 
smaller children than the boy who went in with 
them, were busy picking hair. The old man was 
lame, and coughed very hard. Near him on the 
bed lay a large old German Bible, which he could 
read while he worked. The little boy who brought 
in the chips was the speaker for the whole family, 
the others could not talk English. He told John’s 
father that they came from Germany, and had 
been in this country two years. His mother died 
a year ago. They paid four shillings a week rent 
for the house. They picked nine pounds of hair a 
day, and were paid two cents a pound. This 
made them nine shillings a week. This was all 
they had to live on, and yet they looked happy 
and contented. The two oldest children went to 
Sunday school. One thing only seemed to trouble 
them, the father was too lame to walk out. 

John’s father asked them if they could not earn 
more money by working on Sundays, instead of 
going to school. The little fellow looked up with 
surprise to hear such a question, but answered 
very humbly, ‘‘ No, sir, we would rather have 
nothing at all, than work on the Sabbath, and 
break God’s command to ‘‘ remember the Sabbath 
day, and keep it holy.” 

On their way home, John said, ‘‘ Father, I think 
I shall not be so backward about going to school 
next Sabbath, and I hope you will send them some 
food.” —Ch. Intel. 





BENEVOLENCE. 








From the Monthly Extracts of the Foreign Bible Society, 
THE WORD OF LIFE, 


A few days ago when one of the Secretaries of 
the Belfast Auxiliary Bible Society and another 
gentleman were engaged it. collecting the subscrip- 
tions for the present year, they had occasion to 
wait upon a lady, who was in their district. They 
found her at home, and mentioned their business, 
She told them she believed she had been acting 
wrong for some time, in giving so small a subscrip- 
tion to such an object (five shillings;) and imme- 
diately gave them One Pound. ‘‘ But,”’ said she, 
‘*T have more to give you; it is not much; but 
the circumstatices connected with it are not com- 
mon. It was collected by a child of six years 
old, to send the Bible to the Heathen.” When 
about five years of age, the family were sitting: 
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Youth’s Companion, 











round the fire on a winter evening: the weather 
was tempestuous, and the rain beating against the 
window; the child was playing on the hearth-rug. 
He suddenly looked up in his mother’s face: 
‘* Mamma, this is a bad night for the poor.” She 
assented. ‘‘ But mamma, this is a bad night for 
the rich.”—‘‘ Why so, my dear?” ‘‘ If they are 
like that rich man we were reading about to day, 
who pulled down his barns to build larger ones, 
and that night his soul was required of him.” 
After a pause he again said: ‘‘‘This is a worse 
night for the Heathen.” ‘‘ What makes you say 
so‘”’—‘* Oh! Mamma, they have nobody to tell 
them about Jesus, and no Bibles to read about 
Jesus.” And running to his father, he said: 
‘* Papa, will you give me a halfpenny!”—‘‘ What 
for?”’ ‘* To help to buy Bibles for poor Heathens 
who have none of their own.” He got alittle box 
next day. During a year of suffering, he kept 
his object constantly in view. Unable to go out 
but seldom, he pleaded with the friends who came 
to the house for something—anything—‘‘to help to 
buy Bibles for poor Heathens who had nobody to 
tell them about Jesus.’’ He seldom pleaded in vain: 
he wus in earnest. Jn about a year, his little col- 
lection amounted to ten shillings and four-pence 
halfpenny. At the age of six, it pleased the Lord 
to remove him from this world of sin and suffering. 
When near the close of his career, he one day 
said to his mother: ‘‘ Mamma, I love you very 
much, but I love Jesus a great deal more.” 
‘** You have been very kind to me, and have done 
a great deal for me; but Jesus has been a great 
deal kinder, and has done a great deal more.” 
‘*T like to be with you, Mamma; but I’d rather 
be with Jesus.” Into the presence of the Saviour, 
whom he loved, he was early removed Almost 
his last request was, that his little store should be 

iven to ‘* buy Bibles for the poor Heathens, who 
Fad no books to read about Jesus.”’ His mother, 
who mentioned these circumstances, said she had 
kept the collection for some time past; but having 
been present at a Bible Meeting in this town a 
short time since, she resolved not only to increase 





much nearer to me than the moon is.’’ With these 
feelings she offered her prayer, happy in the 
thought that God could hear her, and if she was a 
good child, would hear her; and thus a childish 
mistake, a blunder, at which some injudicious 
mothers might only have smiled, was made the 
foundation of a lesson which was never forgotten, 
but which happily modified all her subsequent 
views of the unseen but seeing One. Does any 
mother doubt that the knowledge thus acquired, 
was rendered doubly distinct and doubly perma- 
nent, by meaus of the illustration thus providen- 
tially afforded? I say providentially, for who can 
doubt that such incidents are intended by Provi- 
dence, as occasions of serious and appropriate in- 
struction? But do all realize the importance of 
improving such opportunities, and thus linking, by 
means of association, the truth to be conveyed, 
with circumstances that are found to interest the 
mind of the child? Rather, are not many golden 
occasions of this kind wholly l-st, for want of re- 
flection or exertion on the part of mothers. One 
Jesson acquired in this manner, is worth many 
presented in the ordinary way; for, thus the most 
familiar objects, or the most trivial occurrences, 
are converted into an appropriate apparatus of in- 
struction, which continually suggests to the young 
mind, ideas that could hardly find a place there, 
without some associating tie. X. 





EDITORIAL. 
HABITS--No. 9. 
Francis was once a very selfish boy. He never 
seemed to think of any one but himself. Nobody 
thought of asking a favor of brim, because there was 
no reason to expect it would be granted. But when 
Frank was eight years old, he went to live with one 
of his aunts, who persuaded him to turn over a new 
leaf, and begin to be kind and obliging. At first, it 
was, as he said, “just like having a tooth eut,” to 
sacrifice his own convenience to that of others, but it 
became easier every day, and at last there was no 
struggle in his mind, when a favor was asked him. 








her own subscription, but also, considering it the 
best means of carrying her little boy’s intention 
into effect, to give his money to the Bible Society. 











PARENTAL. ji 





From the Mother’s Magazine. 
WORDS FITLY SPOKEN. 
‘© Mama,” said a very little girl, ‘‘ dear mama, 
do come here and look at God.” 
started with surprise, not knowing what had called 


forth this exclamation from her child; but, on ad- 


vancing toward the window to which she had 
climbed, she perceived the full moon slowly rising 
in the east. 


admiration, she supposed it to be nothing less than 


the great Creator himself, who, she had always| when a gentleman who was present, offered to lend 


been told, was a very glorious being. 


Her mother kindly corrected her mistake, tak-| anter to ride on horseback than to be shut up ina 
ing this opportunity to impress upon her young 
mind the truth, that God is invisible, and never to 
The child listened at 
first, with feelings of disappointment, if not of in- 
credulity; but at last seemed to obtain a correct 
idea of the subject, and with it a distinctness of ot 
impression, which mere argument could never| When William came out of the house, and was step- 
It was Sabbath evening, and this ping into the carriage, when he spied the horse. 


be perceived by mortal eyes. 


have produced. 


incident afforded a happy occasion for directing | “Why, where did that come from?” asked he. 
the attention of the child to the nature of the Su-| Mr. B. has lent it to me; I thought I had told you about 
preme Being. As she was about to offer up her| it,” said Frank. 


” 


nightly prayer, ‘‘my dear,” said her mother 


‘*you are now going to pray to God, and you 
must remember that you cannot see him, but He 
He is not in any one particular 
place, ‘as.you see the moon is; He is not in the 
sky, or out of doors, or in heaven, any more than 


can see you. 


he is here. He is in this room, is he not?’ 


‘¢ Yes, mama,” returned the child, ‘‘I feel now as equal to riding horseback.” ‘* William, will you hold 
if he was; though always when I have said. my|him a minute ?”” added he. 
prayers before, it seemed as if he was somewhere | Frank went into the house to his aunt. 
a great way above me, but now I believe he is putting on her gloves. 


The mother 


This was a sight altogether new and | 5 found however, that there would not be room for 
unexpected to the child, and, in the ardor of her all, and Frank was just going to whisper to his aunt, 


He had acquired a habit of being obliging. Now, 
there was no one so ready to go every where and do 
all sorts of disagreeable things, as Frank. He was 
willing to leave his warm seat by the fire for one of 
his cousins, to go on long errands in the coldest 
weather, and to give up his books and playthings to 
the younger children, who sometimes cried for them 
when he was using them himself. 

His aunt had promised to take him with the other 
children to ride some afternoon, and when it was de- 
cided that the next Saturday would be the best time 
for it, there was great joy among the children. It 


‘* Let me stay at home, and then all the rest can go,” 


him his own horse. Most boys think it much pleas- 
carriage, and Frank’s joy was very great when his 
aunt told him he might do so. Saturday came, and 
was as pleasant as they had all hoped it. would be. 
The beautiful black horse was brought to the door, and 
all the children stood on the steps admiring him, 


“es O, 


Then he told William how it hap- 
»| pened andhow glad he was that he was to have it. “QO, 
how I wish,” said William—but he stopped short 
and looked very much ashamed. ‘ What is it you 
wish?” said Frank. ‘1 know,” said little Susan, 
‘¢ he wishes he could ride so too.” ‘‘ Well, he is to 
| vide in the carriage” said Frank. ‘“ But that is’nt 


His cousin came, and 


aunt,” said he. ‘I’ve been thinking what a pity it 
is that William must go in the carriage, when he is 
a year older than I am, and loveshorsesso. Besides, 
I think Mr. B. would have offered it to him, if he 
had been in the room at the time. May he take it 
instead of me?” ‘You may arrange it between you, 


just as you like, my dear boy,” said Mrs. G. So 


Frank went and told William that it was decided 
that he should have the horse. ‘ No,” said Wil- 
liam, ‘‘I can’t take him from you, Frank.” ‘ Yes, 
do, William, I shall not have a good time if you don’t. 
You must oblige me so far.” 

**It is you who are obliging. 1 don’t think I should 
have done so if I had been in your place. It will be 
very selfish in me to do so; don’t ask me again.’ 
But before he had finished speaking, Frank jumped in 
to the carriage and it drove off. William followed, 
saying, ‘ How kind he is! dear Frank,” and almost 
all the way, he kept thinking “I wish I was half so 
good.” As for Frank, he never had a pleasanter 
ride in his life, because he was thinking to himself 
** How happy William looked when he rode past us 
just now. I never saw him so happy before. I am 
gladI let him go. There, he’s coming now. How 
well he rides. Well, I did not think he could look so 
happy, bis face shines all over.” He told the chil- 
dren stories, held the baby when he thought his aunt’s 
arms must be tired, and let little Susan turn his pock- 
ets inside out, to see what there was there. And 
when William at last rode up to the carriage win- 
dow and said, “Come Frank, you must change 
places with me now,” he smiled pleasantly as he 
said, *‘ Thank you, I would change, but I have little 
Lucy here in my arms fast asleep, and she will wake 
if! move. Dear little baby! it seems too bad to wake 
her.” His aunt wished to persuade him to go, but 


wake and cry, as it always did when suddenly arous- 
ed. So his cousin rode away again. When they 
reached home, William could hardly thank Frank 
enough. ‘I mean to try to be just like you,” said he. 
How many of you, ny dear readers, mean to try too? 


———— 
Praying Sailor Boy. 

At a Sabbath School in Boston, lately, a gentleman 
in his address to the children, related the following 
anecdote: A vessel was employed to take a number 
of people from Boston to another place in order to 
attend a Methodist Camp Meeting. When they 
arrived the boy determined to go up to the grove and 
see the Meeting; this excited the curiosity of the 
Captain and he went too. When they arrived, they 
found the Ministers were preaching and exhorting all 
those, who wished an interest in the prayers of Chris- 
tians to come forward and kneel around the Altar. 
The Cabin Boy and the Captain went forward, among 
others—when, the Minister called upon the Cabin 
Boy to pray, which he did, and one of his petitions 
was as follows; ‘‘O Lord, have mercy on us, and if 
thou hast but one blessing give it to the Captain—and 
if there is no blessing lefi, take mine and give it to 
the Captain!” This petition melted the Captain and 
most of the audience into tears, and both Captain 
and Cabin Boy returned, rejoicing in hope. 


Children’s Thoughts about God. 


** Mother,” said a very little girl, “ Mother, how 
could God-have lived always? I don’t see how he 
could, and I guess its only your notion, Mother.” 
Her brother of four years quickly replied, ** Why, he 
must have lived always, mustn’t he, Ma, for there 
was not any body to make him, was there, Ma?” 
His sister was fully convinced by the argument. 


Who are the simple ones?- 

** A little boy, wishing to catch a mouse that nibbled his 
books, baited a trap, and sat by it to watch.’” We may smile 
that the boy should be more simple than the mouse, for the 
Bible tells us that ‘¢ in vain is the net spread in the sight of 
any bird;’’ but we see something like this almost egery night 
in Bost vent is the bait, the Theatre is the trap, 

















She was just 
‘Stop one minute, dear 


the devil sets it, and looks ‘on to see many a simple one taken 
in his snare! 


he told her he should not be happy if the infant should ~ 
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